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nation of the serrated zig-zag with the circle, triangle, and other geo- 
metrical figures, seems to have been characteristic of the Teutonic or 
Germanic tribes. 

It is to be regretted that M. de Bonstetten has not more minutely de- 
scribed the pottery found by him in these tombs. He mentions it only in 
general terms; and does not say whether it exhibited any or what kind 
of ornamentation; nor does he tell us whether the fragments disin- 
terred by him were the ruins of sepulchral urns, or articles for culinary 
or domestic use. It is most probable, therefore, that they were of the 
latter class, for it is scarcely to be supposed that if they had been of the 
nature of our clay sepulchral urns, of which so many specimens are pre- 
served in your Museum, so accomplished an antiquary -would have 
passed them over without notice. 



The following heel-ball rubbings, made by Captain "W. Persse New- 
enham, E. N., were presented by that gentleman to the Academy : — 

Nbs. 1,2, 3, and 4, from brasses in St. Mary's Redcliff Church, 
Bristol. 

Nos. 5 and 6, from brasses in the Temple Church, Bristol. 

No. 7, from a brass in Swainswick Church, Bath. 

No. 8, from a brass in the Abbey Church, Bath. 

Nbs. 9 and 10, from Turkish tombs brought from the Crimea. 

Nos. 11 and 12, from sculptured stones found in a by- street in 
Alexandria. 

Also, copies of inscriptions from a temple built by Psamitik II. (the 
Psammis of Herodotus), who reigned six years (from 597 or 596 to 591 
or 590, B. C). The king is represented making offerings to different 
deities. 

MONDAY, MAY 24, 1858. 

James Henthoen Todd,-D. D., President, in the Chair. 

On the recommendation of the Council, it was — 

Resolved, That the sum of £50 be placed at the disposal of the 
Committee of Antiquities, for the purpose of purchasing articles for the 
Museum. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant having arrived, — 

The Pbesidest delivered the following Address : — 

My Loeds akd Gentlemen, — The Council have imposed upon me 
the grateful task of announcing to you their recent award of the Cun- 
ningham Medals, and of explaining to you the grounds upon which they 
have adjudged them to the four gentlemen to whom I am commissioned 
to deliver them at this meeting ; but I must, in the first instance, return 
thanks to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, who has most kindly 
consented to give additional honour to the distinction conferred upon those 
gentlemen by his presence on this occasion. 

H. I. ACAD. PBOC. — VOL. VII. I 
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Before I proceed to the principal subject to which I have alluded, 
perhaps you will allow me, for his Excellency's information, as well as 
for yours, to give a short account of the history of the Cunningham 
Medals, and the different plans that have been, at different times, adopted 
of awarding them. 

Timothy Cunningham, of Gray's Inn, London, left to the Academy, 
by his will, the sum of £1000. This bequest was notified to the Council 
August 1, 1789, and to the Academy, October 31, 1789; and in these 
facts, I am sorry^ to say, is contained almost all I know of our benefactor. 
The Academy made every effort to obtain a bust or a picture of him, but 
no such memorial was in existence. 

His will left full powers to the Academy to dispose of his bequest 
according to such rules as the Council might, from time to time, enact, 
for the encouragement of learning in Ireland, by offering Prizes for 
Essays on certain subjects, or giving rewards to distinguished authors ; 
and accordingly, different plans have, at different times, been adopted. 

The first plan was that of giving Prizes for the best Essay on a sub- 
ject proposed by the Academy. 

This was soon afterwards altered, and "The Cunningham Gold Medal" 
was instituted instead of a pecuniary prize. 

These Medals were for some time given for papers published in the 
Transactions of the Academy, but this plan was objected to as nar- 
rowing too much the field of competition, and diminishing in proportion 
the honour of the reward. 

Accordingly, in the year 1848, the plan now in operation was insti- 
tuted. It is as follows : — 

1. All works or Essays, in the departments of Science, Polite Lite- 
rature, or Antiquities, which shall be published in Ireland, whether in 
the " Transactions of the Academy" or not, or which shall relate to Irish 
subjects, may be considered as competing for the Medal. 

2. The Council shall award Medals every third year, and shall then 
take into consideration all papers or works coming under this descrip- 
tion, which have been published within the six years preceding. 

3. Money premiums shall, from time to time, be given for Essays 
or Keports on stated subjects. 

This last regulation has never as yet been acted upon, the fund at 
the disposal of the Council having been found too small to enable them 
to carry out both objects ; this is the more to be regretted, as it is evi- 
dent that the Medals given in accordance with the first and second rules 
do not produce or encourage new researches, but only reward those 
authors who had laboured independently, and whose works would have 
been published, whether any such Medals had been given or not. 

But besides this, our Medals are, in my opinion, open to a still greater 
objection, owing to the fact that they are of gold, and that they are all 
struck from the same die. A gold medal is necessarily unique : it is 
locked up in a strong box during the lifetime of its owner, and at his 
death it is, in many cases, disposed of for the value of the gold, by his 
executors or his heir. A gold medal, therefore, does not spread the fame, 
either of the individual who receives it, or of the Academy by whom it 
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is given. But the Gold Medal of the Academy is objectionable on another 
ground : in that it contains nothing to indicate either the person to whom 
it was awarded, or the reason why it was given to him. The Medals are 
all from the same die, whether they are given for the advancement of 
science, or for classical learning, or for the promotion of archaeological 
knowledge, — and if one of them were stolen or lost, there is nothing to 
indicate to whom it once belonged. 

I am, therefore, very much disposed to prefer the plan suggested 
many years ago, I believe in 1839, by Dr. Aquilla Smith. The main 
features of this plan are, that the Medal should be of copper, bearing on 
one side a permanent device, and on the other a portrait of the indivi- 
dual to whom it is given, with an inscription containing his name, and 
the reason why the medal was awarded. A certain number of copies of 
each Medal should be sent by the Academy to royal and public cabinets 
at home and abroad, and the remainder sold to Members and to the public. 
A single copy in silver to be given to the person who receives the medal, 
but no gold impression to be taken. 

The advantages of this system are, that it spreads at once the fame 
both of the Academy and of the individuals distinguished by the Medals. 
Collectors will look eagerly for them ; a series of them will be preserved 
in every public cabinet, and in all the principal private collections ; and 
the money now spent uselessly in the purchase of gold will be expended 
in the encouragement of art, inasmuch as every Medal given must have 
a new and peculiar die sunk for it. 

To return, however, from this digression to the proper business of 
this meeting. 

The Medals now about to be given ought, strictly speaking, to have 
been given last year; but the death of our Treasurer, the late Dr. Ball, 
and some private matters connected with our finances, induced the Council 
to postpone the delivery of them until now ; and I am glad that these 
accidents are attended with at least one good result, that we are now 
honoured by the presence of the distinguished nobleman who so worthily 
represents her most sacred Majesty in this country. 

In consequence of the interval that has elapsed since the last distri- 
bution of these Prizes, the Council have resolved to give four on the pre- 
sent occasion, two in the department of Science, one in that of Polite 
Literature, and one in Antiquities. 

On the recommendation of the Committee of Science, the Medals have 
been awarded to Edward J. Cooper, Esq., M. P., of Markree Castle, for 
his " Catalogue of Ecliptic Stars;" and to the Rev. George Salmon, for 
his researches on the " Geometry of Plane Curves." 

On the recommendation of the Committee of Polite Literature, a 
Medal is adjudged to the Rev. Dr. Wall, for his important work on the 
"Ancient Orthography of the Jews, and the Present State of the Text 
of the Hebrew Bible." 

On the recommendation of the Committee of Antiquities, the Rev. 
Dr. Beeves is to receive a Medal for his new edition of Adamnan's 
" Life of St. Columba." 
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It will be necessary for me to give you some little accomit of the 
works to which we hare thus awarded our highest mark of approbation, 
I. Much importance has of late years been attached by astronomers 
to the formation of catalogues and charts of stars in the vicinity of the 
ecliptic, the region of the planetary movements. The fixed points, 
whose positions are thus determined and mapped, not only serve as 
points of reference for the places of the moving bodies of our system, 
but they afford also most important facilities for the discovery of new 
planets. They enable us to determine the variation in the position of a 
moving body, by a simple micrometrical measurement, or even by ocular 
triangulation, and so render much more easy the detection of those 
regular variations of place which enable us to pronounce the moving 
body to be a planet. 

Induced by these considerations, and stimulated by zeal for the ad- 
vancement of his favourite science, our fellow- Academician, Mr. Cooper, 
undertook the laborious and formidable task of determining the position 
of all the stars in the neighbourhood of the ecKptic, to the twelfth mag- 
nitude inclusive. His Catalogue contains no fewer than 60,066 stars, 
of which by far the greater part have been determined for the first time. 
This gigantic undertaking was commenced in 1848, and has occupied 
nearly eight years. In that time upwards of 72,000 observations were 
made, including the two co-ordinates of right ascension and declination 
of the observed body ; in other words, 9000 observations yearly. The 
Catalogue has been published by the aid of the Parliamentary grant of 
the Royal Society, and extends to four volumes; but Mr. Cooper has 
announced his intention of publishing a fifth, or supplementary volume, 
to complete the work. 

I must, however, call your attention to a singularly interesting and 
remarkable circumstance, which was discovered during the progress of 
this undertaking. A large number of stars (as many, I believe, as 
seventy-seven) which had been previously observed, and their positions 
noted, were found to have disappeared. Of these, fifty had been cata- 
logued by Mr. Cooper in the earlier years of the progress of his work, 
but, when sought for of late, are found wanting. The remainder are stars 
that were noted in the catalogues of foreign astronomers. 

This remarkable fact of the disappearance of stars recently observed, 
has been fully confirmed by the labours of M. Chaeornac, who has been 
engaged, simultaneously with Mr. Cooper, in forming a catalogue of 
ecliptic stars, and who has already published eighteen charts of their 
positions. 

It is, of course, quite possible that some cases of supposed disappear- 
ance may be apparent only, arising from the errors of former observers, 
and some, perhaps, also by the discovery of small planets, belonging to 
the group between Mars and Jupiter, whose nature was not recognised at 
the time of observation, and which were mistaken for stars. But it is 
quite certain that by far the greater number are real disappearances, and 
can only be accounted for by an actual variability in the stellar systems, 
whether periodical or otherwise. The number of known variable stars — 
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stars whose brightness varies periodically, — has been greatly augmented 
since the attention of astronomers has been directed to stars of inferior 
magnitude ; and it is not improbable that the stars which have disap- 
peared belong to this class, and that they "will consequently be found 
to reappear at some future time. But we cannot without great pre- 
sumption conclude that all are of this class, and that all the stars now 
seemingly extinguished will reappear at distant intervals; — in other 
words, we cannot presume to assert that there are no permanent changes 
in the stellar system not compensated by opposite fluctuations ; and if 
this be so, the observations published by Mr. Cooper, and others of a 
similar kind made by other astronomers, acquire an importance far be- 
yond that belonging to their immediate object ; opening up, in fact, a 
new field of astronomical inquiry, and new motives to diligence and ac- 
curacy in the arduous labour of mapping the stars. 

I have said nothing of the manner in which Mr. Cooper's work has 
been performed, or of the excellence of the observations themselves. This 
is a point upon which none but practical astronomers can form a judg- 
ment. But we have the strongest external evidence, in the way of pre- 
sumptive proof, that the observations are of the highest value for their 
accuracy and excellence ; not only from the known scientific zeal and 
devotion of the accomplished director and proprietor of the Markree Ob- 
servatory, the perfection of the costly instruments which hiB enlightened 
liberality has provided, but also from the high astronomical character 
and ability of Mr. Graham, his first assistant, under whose superinten- 
dence the observations were made. I may add also, that the instrument 
employed was the great Markree Equatorial, the eye-piece of which was 
furnished with a micrometer of a peculiar construction, devised by Mr. 
Graham ; and that the same magnifying power was used throughout the 
whole series of observations. 

II. The chief merit of Mr. Salmon's " Treatise on the Higher Plane 
Curves" is the clear and full exposition of all modern improvements in 
the methods of analytical research which it contains. The author does 
not profess to have made any new discoveries, or to suggest new methods 
of investigation, but he has done both ; and this new matter is introduced 
with so little parade, or, I should rather say, generally without any notice 
at all, that it requires considerable knowledge of the subject to distin- 
guish the discoveries of Aronhold, or Pliicker, ofPoncelet, or Joachims- 
thal, from the new and highly interesting propositions introduced whilst 
giving an account of the investigations of those authors, and connected 
with their researches, but due altogether to Mr. Salmon. 

The method of investigating the properties of conic sections by refer- 
ence to two tangents and the line joining their points of contact, and 
the analogous method applied to cubics of the third class ; the applica- 
tion of the theory of determinants to the discovery of the properties of 
curves, particularly to finding the reciprocals of curves of the third and 
fourth degrees ; the investigation of the focal properties of cubical biqua- 
dratic curves, and many other new properties of conies, — may be men- 
tioned as original, the result of Mr. Salmon's genius and research. But, 
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however valuable and interesting these additions to what previous writers 
had discovered, the great practical value of the work is, that it arranges 
in a clear and connected system all the important geometrical discoveries 
hitherto published, so that, to use the author's own words, " each new 
student, who wishes to devote himself to original investigation in any 
branch of mathematics, may have his energies brought to bear upon the 
undiscovered part of the science." Such a student, with the aid of Mr. 
Salmon's book, without the labour of searching the scattered papers in 
scientific journals, or transactions of societies, will at once see what has 
been already done, and will escape the danger of wasting his abilities by 
rediscovering what others had discovered long before. 

It would be premature to speak of Mr. Salmon's investigations in the 
geometry of three dimensions, as they have not as yet been fully given 
to the public ; but we have already had a foretaste of what may be ex- 
pected from him in this higher region of mathematical research, as he 
has already read to the Academy a valuable paper on the " Reciprocal of 
a Surface of the Second Degree," and he has contributed to different pe- 
riodical journals most important investigations relative to the surface of 
the third degree : all of which, with many additions, wo may look forward 
to in a collected form, in a third volume of his Geometry, devoted to the 
properties of surfaces. 

III. It is now more than 200 years since Louis Cappel, who died in 
1658, published his celebrated "Arcanum Punctationis Kevelatum," in 
which he maintained that the Hebrew vowel-points and accents were no 
part of the inspired text of the Old Testament, but were to be regarded in 
the light of an uninspired commentary, added to the text at different times, 
and brought by degrees to perfection by the Masoretic doctors. Cappel 
was a Protestant minister, and Professor of Hebrew at Saumur, in France ; 
and such was the opposition made to his opinions by his brethren, that 
he was forced to send his work to Holland, where the first edition ap- 
peared without his name, under the editorial care of the celebrated Er- 
penius. He was represented as in league with the Jesuits to undermine 
the authority of the Bible ; his congregation repudiated him ; ho was 
deprived of his Professorship ; and the magistrates of the town were 
called on to banish him from his home, as if he had been an offender 
against society. 

It is well for Dr. Wall that he lives in better times. He has gone 
further than Louis Cappel ever dreamt of going; he has adopted all 
Louis Cappel's doctrines as to the modern origin of the vowel-points ; 
and, instead of driving him from the University, or handing him over to 
the police, this learned Society meets together to-night, in presence of 
her Majesty's honoured representative, to confer upon him our highest 
literary distinction. Thus it is that learning and enlightened liberality 
ever go hand in hand. It was ignorance, rather than bigotry, that ignited 
the zeal of Cappel's persecutors. It is the advancement of learning that 
enables us now to do honour to the memory of Cappel, and to recognise 
in Dr. "Wall one who has made i great further advance in the science of 
Biblical criticism. We see now that the question of the true inspiration 
of the Bible is not really affected by the discovery of Cappel, nor oven 
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by that of Dr. Wall, — that, on the contrary, the removal of an error must 
always clear the way to the discovery and elucidation of the truth. 

It is not easy to give a clear idea of the nature of Dr. "Wall's theory 
to those who are unacquainted with the Oriental languages ; but I shall 
venture, trusting to your indulgence, to make the attempt. 

He maintains that when men first attempted to record their thoughts 
by writing, hieroglyphic pictures were naturally the first mode of doing 
so that occurred to them. 

He asserts that the great defects and necessary obscurity of this 
method of writing, being inadequate to the fulfilment of the Divine 
purpose of giving to mankind a written revelation, not subject to the 
uncertainty of tradition, the Almighty was pleased to reveal to Moses 
the principle of alphabetic writing ; and the Tables of the Law, written 
by the finger of God, were the first example of words expressed in 
writing by an alphabetic representation of their elementary sounds. 

In this primitive revelation of alphabetic writing, it is to be borne 
in mind, that it was the principle only that was revealed. With that 
economy of miracle which characterizes God's dealings with man, the 
Almighty revealed to Moses, as Dr. Wall maintains, only this principle, 
— that, instead of pictorial objects to represent things, and arbitrary 
pictorial symbols to represent abstract ideas, the sounds of language might 
be analyzed into their elements, and writing made a representation, not 
of thoughts or objects, but of sounds. 

According to this theory the alphabetic principle was not revealed in 
its perfection, but in its elementary idea ; and men were left to work out 
that idea, and to perfect their alphabetic systems for themselves. I can- 
not stop to attempt any account of Dr. Wall's learned dissertations on 
the progress and defects of alphabets, and on the very curious subject of 
the ideagraphic system of writing still in use among the Chinese. I must 
hasten to the essential part of his theory, in its application to the Hebrew 
Bible. 

He maintains that the Book of Job was first written in hieroglyphics, 
and was translated by Moses into alphabetic writing. He supports this 
opinion by most ingenious arguments, and shows that this hypothesis 
explains in a remarkable way the obscurity of style complained of in 
that sacred book. 

He maintains that the letters of the Hebrew alphabet were originally 
the representatives of syllabic sounds, not of consonants or vowels ; that 
the letter J, for instance, represented la, be, hi, bo, bu, indifferently, ac- 
cording as the context required ; there was nothing in the alphabetical 
character (2) itself to determine which of these vowel sounds was to be 
connected with it. 

Hence the ancient Orientals had no vowels among their alphabetic 
characters, and it was not until they became dead, or partially dead, 
languages, that the necessity of something more than a syllabic alphabet 
was felt. When the Jews returned from the Babylonish Captivity, 
where a new generation had been born, and had consequently forgotten, 
in a great degree, the language of their forefathers, a difficulty was found 
in the reading of their sacred writings. 
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At this period, therefore, began that more ancient vocalisation which 
Dr. "Wall has discovered in theMasoretic text of the Hebrew Bible. Cappel 
made the far easier discovery, that the points and accents could not he 
an original part of the orthography of the language ; they bear on the 
very face of them evidences of gradual and of modern growth. We have 
the very Jews themselves confessing the fact. "We find the Talmudic 
doctors ignorant of them, and making no mention of them, in places 
where they must have been mentioned, if the system in its full perfec- 
tion, as extant now, were known to those writers. But Dr. "Wall main- 
tains, and he has supported his theory by most ingenious arguments, 
that there exist in the Hebrew text traces of a vocalization much more 
ancient than the points, aiming at supplying the defects of a syllabic 
alphabet by the insertion of vowel-letters, not actually vowels — for they 
are used also as consonants — but of a class of letters peculiar to the She- 
mitic languages, which grammarians, by a sort of anticipation of Dr. 
"Wall's theory, have called tnatres lectionis. This older vocalization he 
believes to have been completed about the second century of our era ; 
and consequently, like the points, to be no more than an uninspired com- 
mentary, of great value indeed, but still an uninspired commentary on 
the text. He believes this commentary to contain many errors, and to 
be susceptible of improvement, and he has tbus opened to Biblical critics 
a new field of investigation for the emendation and correction of the text. 

I am afraid that I cannot venture to enter more in detail into the 
explanation of Dr. Wall's theory ; but I cannot help referring you to 
his comparison of the present Biblical Hebrew with the ancient Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions, chap. vi. of his last volume, which is certainly one of 
the most curious and ingenious arguments he has adduced in favour of 
his theory of the ancient use of the matres lectionis, as vowel-letters. 

I would also notice his very ingenious explanation of the feminine 
forms in the verb, which he accounts for by supposing that the ancient 
Hebrew pronoun had no gender ; he, she, and it, having been denoted by 
the same sound, so that it was necessary to denote the sex of the speaker 
or agent by giving gender to the verb. And he shows that this obser- 
vation enables us to clear up many apparent inconsistencies in our pre- 
sent text, and to explain many anomalies and mistakes in the Masoretic 
vocalization. 

IV. Dr. Reeves, for his valuable edition of Adamnan's " Life of Sfc 
Columba," has been awarded a Medal in the department of Antiquities. 

To estimate the value of the original work, it is necessary to remark 
that its author, St. Adamnan, flourished in the middle of the seventh 
century, and that the MS. from which Dr. Beeves has printed was written 
by a scribe, who is, in all probability, to be identified with the Dorbene 
who was Abbot of Hy for five months only, and whose death is recorded 
by our Annals on October 28, 713 : and as Adamnan died in 704, it is 
not impossible that this valuable MS. (now at Schaffhausen, and for- 
merly belonging to the Irish Monastery of Reiehenau), may have been 
written before the death of Adamnan, and, perhaps, under his inspec- 
tion. 

This MS. is professedly the text from which Colgan's edition of the 
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life was printed ; but there are so many arbitrary alterations, and such 
gross typographical errors in that edition— omissions frequently of whole 
sentences — that to Dr. Eeeves belongs the honour of having, for the 
first time, given a correct and scholarlike edition of the text of this 
ancient and authentic work, retaining the curious orthography of the 
MS., which Colgan modernized; for in Colgan's time the importance of 
retaining these seeming inaccuracies of spelling was not understood; but 
we now know them, very much from Dr. Eeeves's labours, to be of the 
greatest interest as being characteristic of the Latin MSS. written by 
Irish scribes, several of which exist in Continental libraries, and which 
are only now beginning to attract the attention of philologers. Dr. 
Eeeves has given in his Preface a valuable table of these peculiarities, 
classifying them under two heads — interchange of vowels, and inter- 
change of consonants — and has compared them also with similar peculia- 
rities of orthography in the " Book of Armagh." 

In the copious notes with which this edition of Adamnan is enriched, 
Dr. Eeeves has collected a vast body of historical and antiquarian infor- 
mation, throwing great light on the constitution, manners, and customs 
of the Seotic or Irish Churches of the seventh and eighth centuries. He 
has also identified, for the first time, the names of a great number of 
places mentioned by Adamnan, which had previously been unknown, 
and were indeed frequently misprinted, and, in some cases, altogether 
omitted by former editors. It will be seen at once what a very impor- 
tant evidence of the authenticity of the work may be derived from this 
circumstance ; as it would have been impossible for any person not living 
at the period, and on the spot, to have introduced so large a number of 
true topographical names, the greater part of which are now identified 
with existing (although obscure) places in the Scottish islands, to say 
nothing of the names of individuals and families which also may be iden- 
tified, and their dates fixed, by references to our native Irish genealogies 
and Annals. 

In the Appendix of Additional Notes, which occupies nearly half the 
volume, Dr. Eeeves has given a number of most valuable dissertations 
on subjects requiring a more full illustration. One of these may be 
briefly noticed, although it is by no means the most important in anti- 
quarian and historical value ; but its subject may be more easily ex- 
plained, and it refutes a curious and wide-spread error, which it is now, 
perhaps, hopeless to correct, — I allude to the name of the island Iona, 
the seat of St. Columba's most celebrated monastery. I have seen ety- 
mologies of that word by Scottish antiquaries, making it out to be a 
compound of 1-fcona, or " island of waves," and I remember exciting 
the wrath of an antiquarian friend in Scotland when I ventured, some 
years ago, to express my doubts of that etymology. It has also been, 
with at least equal absurdity, derived from the Hebrew Iona, a dove, 
and explained as an allusion to the name of its patron saint, Columba. 
The Gaelic etymology, I-shona, or " the happy island," has also been sug- 
gested ; and all these puerilities are widely circulated down to the pre- 
sent day, in the tourist's guide-books, and in other works of higher pre- 
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tensions : but Dr. Eeeves has shown that there is in reality no such word 
aalona, and that the island never was so called in any ancient or authentic 
document. The fact is that the n is a mistake for a u, a circumstance 
that was unknown even to TJssher, and which is now, for the first time, 
established beyond the possibility of a doubt by Dr. Eeeves. The proper 
name of the island, as it is found in all the ancient sculptured monuments 
there still extant, and in all authentic records, is I, or Hy — and I- [or 
Hy-]Columkille, the I, or island, of Columcille — and Dr. Eeeves has fur- 
ther shown that Ioua is an adjective — the adjective formed from the 
proper name I, and that Adamnan has always used it in connexion with 
insula, " Ioua insula" — the island of I. 

The change of u to n appears to have taken place in the fifteenth 
or beginning of the sixteenth century, and the error was favoured by the 
very slight distinction between the u and n in the black-letter writing 
of that period. The n occurs in the " Breviary of Aberdeen," printed 
in 1509-10 ; and it is found upon one tomb, and upon one only, in the 
island, which records the death of a Prioress of Hy, who died in 1549. 
It is remarkable that a similar error of num for mun occurs in the text of 
the Te Deum, which originated at the same period, the beginning of 
the sixteenth century ; and it is curious that the present Churches of 
Eome and England agree in adopting the erroneous reading of nurnerari 
instead of munerari, so that the mistake has had a still wider circulation 
than that of Iona for Ioua. 

I shall only just allude to another note which throws light upon the 
popular corruptions of ancient names, and gives some curious instances 
of the transformations of the name of Adamnan. By an aspiration of the 
d in this word the first syllable Ad- is pronounced, in many parts of Ire- 
land and Scotland, like Au, Eu, 0, Ou, — the m is also aspirated, and pro- 
nounced like w, or its sound altogether dropped. Hence in Sligo the 
saint is termed Awnan or Aunan; in Eaphoe he is St. Hunan; in 
the county of Londonderry he is Onan ; and we find the same form in 
the topographical name Sy-onan (Sessio Adamnani) in the county of 
Meath. In the parish of Aboyne, in Aberdeenshire, the final t of the 
word mint is added as the initial of his name ; and Adamnan appears 
under the disguise of Theunan ; and in other parts of Scotland we have 
Teunan and Thennan ; and with a still further change, Shewlan ; we find 
also the forms Eonan and Fidamnan. 

These errors have led to serious confusions of history, and have mis* 
led some very high authorities. Thus, even Sir James "Ware distinguishes 
between St. Adamnan and St. Eunan, making the latter the first Bishop 
of Eaphoe — although there is no evidence from any ancient record of the 
existence of such a personage — nor was St. Adamnan ever a bishop. But, 
what is still more singular, the imaginary St. Eunan's day has been kept 
on the 7th of September, as the patron saint and Bishop of Eaphoe, 
whilst the real St. Adamnan's day is the 23rd ; and Dr. Eeeves shows 
that one highly respectable writer divides the saint into three, giving 
St. Eunan at September 7th, St Adamnan and St. Thennan at Sep- 
tember 23. 
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Errors such as these may seem to some trivial, but it is impossible to 
overrate the importance of correcting them ; they are corruptions at the 
very fountain-head of history ; they lead to a confusion that propagates 
itself and generates other more serious errors. Important, however, as 
these corrections are, they are far from being any measure of the value 
and interest of Dr. Reeves's notes ; I regret that time will not permit me to 
go into further particulars ; but I must stop to call the attention of an- 
tiquaries to the note in which Dr. Reeves has given a list of the various 
articles which tradition represented as having been in the possession or 
in the use of St. Columba : the great Altar Cross, said to have been sent 
him by Pope Gregory the Great ; the Cathach, which may be seen in our 
Museum; the Cochall or cowl of the saint; the Cuilebadh, or Cuilefaidh, 
probably his tunic ; his Delg or brooch ; his great Bachall, or pastoral 
staff ; the Bachall he gave to St. Centigern when they exchanged crosiers ; 
the Gospels of St. Martin of Tours ; the two Evangelistaria, called the 
" Book of Durrow," and the " Book of Kells," now in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; the Misach, now in the possession of St. Co- 
lumba' s College; and manyother similar relics, — bells, consecrated stones, 
and croziers, which were supposed to have been connected with his his- 
tory. Some of these, as we know, still exist ; and the great value of 
such an enumeration of them as Dr. Reeves has given, is, that it may 
possibly lead to the discovery, or identification of others of them, if they 
should still peradventure be found on the Continent, or in the possession 
of some obscure or private person. 

Dr. Reeves is the author of several other publications of great interest, 
to the Irish antiquary and historian. The able description of the Bell 
of St. Patrick and its shrine ; the Visitation of Archbishop Colton, of the 
diocese ofDerry; the "Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down and Connor;" 
and we may shortly, I hope, expect from him the " Book of Armagh," 
with a valuable dissertation on its contents. 

Having given you this short and very imperfect account of the 
grounds upon which the Council have awarded the Cunningham Medals 
on the present occasion, nothing now remains for me but the very grateful 
duty of presenting the Medals to the gentlemen who have so well de- 
served this high distinction. I regret, however, to say, that two of those 
gentlemen are unavoidably absent, — Mr. Cooper having been detained 
in London by his Parliamentary duties, and Dr. Wall being prevented 
from being present by his advanced age, and the inclemency of the 
weather. Mr. Cooper, however, has deputed his distinguished assistant, 
Mr. Graham, to represent him on this occasion ; and I have requested 
Dr. Butcher, the Regius Professor of Divinity in the University, to re- 
ceive the Medal for Dr. Wall, and to convey to him my regret that I 
could not have the pleasure of delivering it into his own hand. 

The President then, having called forward Mr. Graham, said : — 
" Mr. Graham, although every one here must lament the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Cooper, there will, I think, be equal unanimity in feeling 
that no more worthy substitute for him could have been found than your- 
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self. To your exertions is due much of the merit of the work to which 
this Medal is awarded, and it is with great pleasure I deliver it into your 
hands. Mr. Cooper, in conjunction with another eminent Member of 
the Academy, has won for Ireland the proud distinction, that on her 
distant shores the zeal of two private individuals, out of their own pri- 
vate means, has done more for the advancement of practical astronomy 
than in other countries of Europe has heen effected with the aid of Go- 
vernment patronage and public funds." 

Mr. Graham then thanked the President for the allusion he had made 
to his own share in the work, for which this Medal had been awarded, 
and added : — 

" I have been requested by Mr. Cooper to express his great regret that 
the very short adjournment of the House of Commons for "Whitsuntide 
has prevented his attendance here this evening, to offer his personal 
thanks for the high honour conferred upon him. 

" That regret is increased on account of the two facts that you, Mr. 
President, are connected with the county in which the labour has been 
performed that has elicited your approval, and that this meeting is ho- 
noured by the presence of the representative of her most Gracious 
Majesty. 

"lam also desired to add, that Mr. Cooper has never considered him- 
self more than a quarrier of stones or a hewer of wood for the scientific 
temple, but that he cannot deny that he has been anxious for, and re- 
ceived far beyond his deserts, encouragement in his pursuits from the 
master-builders of this eminent Academy." 

The President then called upon Mr. Salmon, and said : — 
" Mr. Salmon, I have to apologize to Mr. Cooper, and more especially 
to yourself, for the very imperfect account I have given to the Academy 
of your labours. But you know that for many years my studies have 
been directed to other subjects, and that I have given no portion of my 
time to practical astronomy, or to the higher branches of mathematics, 
in which you have so eminently distinguished yourself. Nevertheless, 
I retain enough of my former knowledge to appreciate very fully the 
merit of your works ; although I confess that, without the kind assistance 
I have received from two of our brother Fellows, I could not have given 
to the Academy even that very inadequate account of your and of Mr. 
Cooper's researches, for which I feel that I owe you this apology. Accept, 
however, this Medal as a mark of the high approval of the Academy ; 
and believe me, that it is no small gratification to myself personally to 
be the official medium of presenting it to you." 

The President then called upon Dr. Butcher to receive the Medal 
awarded to Dr. "Wall, and said : — 

" Dr. Butcher, you, who are so well aware of the intimate friend- 
ship (and friendship is too cold a word), which exists between our ve- 
nerable Vice-Provost and myself, will easily believe that the gratifica- 
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tion with which I ask you, on the part of the Academy, to deliver to 
him this Medal, is only alloyed by his own absence. It would have been 
a real pleasure to me, and I think I may say to every Member of the 
Academy, to have seen him receive it in person. It is not often 
that a man who has reached the scriptural limit of human life is called 
upon before a Society like this, to receive a Medal for his literary exer- 
tions ; but it is still more rare, that a man; after having reached that 
advanced age, should have produced a work of great originality and 
acuteness, — a work of which it is not too much to say, that it opens 
up new fields of thought and of research to all students of Biblical 
criticism." 

Dr. Butcher returned thanks on behalf of Dr. Wall, and promised to 
convey to him the President's message. 

The President then called upon Dr. Peeves, and said : — 

"I have no small pleasure, Dr. Peeves, in presenting to you this 
well merited reward of your labours. Accept it as a testimony from 
this Academy to the great value of your writings, not only from their 
intrinsic merit, and the additions they have made to our historical 
and antiquarian knowledge, but from the tone and style in which they 
are composed, which render them models to be imitated by all who 
would labour with profit to themselves and others in the same field 
of learning." 

Dr. Peeves returned thanks. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his Address was proposed by 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, seconded by Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton, and passed unanimously. 

The Academy then adjourned. 



MONDAY, JUNE 14, 1858. 

James Henthoen Todd, D. D., President, in the Chair. 

Henry J. Browneigg, Esq., and the Ven. Frederick Goold, Archdeacon 
of Raphoe, were elected Members of the Academy. 

William Drennan, Esq., read the following paper — 

ON AN ANCIENT INSCRIPTION SUPPOSED TO BE IN THE ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE. 

Donaldson, in his " Varronianus," pp. 126, 127, gives an inscription 
which he conceives to be Etruscan, in which the Pelasgian element pre- 
ponderates ; and he proceeds, in a note, to offer suggestions for explain- 
ing it upon that supposition. In consulting his work for etymological 
purposes, it struck me very forcibly that the words of this inscription, 
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